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|THE ROBBER BARONS 


Senator McClellan, elected from 


t pre-B the state of Arkansas by the corrupt 
mos} practice of excluding Negroes from 
macy," the. polling booth, is currently in- 
book ¢ vestigating corrupt practices within 
udine® the labor movement. He is evidently 
ves) unaware that the two corruptions are 
orieal } interrelated. 
Labor racketeering cannot exist, 
| without the crime syndicate, and the 
‘or Ol} crime syndicate is impossible without 
ington) political alliances. The linkage be- 
or Al.) tween the syndicate, businessmen and 
tomie = corrupt politicians is simply astonish- 
) ing. It is a feature of American life 
‘that corrupts the police, judiciary, 
__..| and law enforcement generally. 


Not every leader of the two political 
parties in the United States is allied 
with the syndicate. Far from it. But 
\ the syndicate controls enough politi- 
cians in the major cities to operate 
with little obstruction. It buys pro- 
‘tection from district attorneys and 
police with impunity, because on 
Election Day it delivers the votes, 
and all year it delivers bribes and 
profit to money-hungry politicians 
» and businessmen. 

- One need only check the “con- 
' nections” of the labor racketeers to 
_see how deep is the cancer of the 
crime syndicate in our body politic. 
The men who recently testified for 
' 'a Chicago unionist, accused of rack- 
eteering, included the city treasurer 
(a big businessman), the attorney 
for the largest chain of department 
stores, and a businessman who heads 
| the Jewish appeal. 

If the Senator from: Arkansas really 
jose =| wants to investigate racketeering, we 
suggest that he correct the lopsided- 
ness of the current probe. We hold 
Ids no brief for labor racketeers. Some 
r our editors have a long history of 
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fighting these elements. But the 
harani | labor racketeer is only the surface 
phenomenon of a glacier of corrup- 
ition. If McClellan and his associates 
want to be fair they ought to concern 
\ themselves with the sub-surface as 
jel as with its above-water mani- 
“festations. If they did that we venture 
Po say they would find: 


| 1. That agents of the crime syn- 
dicate sit in top offices both’ in 
) Washington and locally, and have the 
ear of top law-enforcement officials.. 

2. That the big city political ma- 
Wchines, including those in Senator Mc- 
Clellan’s own party, are honeycombed 
ath dishonest men who work with 
det. ithe syndicate and with labor rack- 
peteers on a regular basis. 
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3. That the syndicate collaborates 
with and is in partnership with some 
of the most respected businessmen in 
the community. 

4. That the ethics of racketeers 
stem from the ethics of a profit- 
hungry, rugged individualist, devil- 
take-the-hindmost philosophy, which 
permeates our whole society. 


FREEDOM FROM FREEDOM 


The: Free World can never feel 
safe as long as any part of the cosmos 
is threatened by subversive ideologies. 
Since the British “Protectorate” of 
Aden ‘(in Southwest Arahia) is not 
very civilized, we cannot report all 
the details of subversion there, but it 
is obvious that democracy was being 
challenged. Local tribesmen were re- 
fusing to acknowledge the overlord- 
ship of the Emir of Dhala,the British- 
protected feudal sovereign, so Scot- 
tish troops were sent in to pacify the 
region. What quarrel these young 
Scots had with the Arabs it is hard 
to say but unfortunately two of the 
Scots were killed in a skirmish. Some 
of the native “aggressors” were sus- 
pected of having taken refuge in the 
village of Danaba, so the British com- 
mander ordered the village to sur- 


render the guilty ones within 48 hours. 


or be wiped out. When the villagers 
failed to turn over any of their fellow 
tribesmen, “democracy” went into 


action: 50,000 pounds of explosives, . 


costing $120,000, were dropped on 
the village and then 72 rockets were 
fired into the resulting rubble. 

If Russia or Egypt or whoever hap- 
pened to be our enemy at the. time 
were to commit such an act of col- 
lective punishment this would be 
considered worthy of front page 
headlines and indignant editorials. 
The slaughter of Danaba was ignored 
by most papers and treated by others 
as a routine act in the defense of 
freedom. 


CLASS OF SWINDLERS 


This month marks the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Clarence 
Darrow. After spending a lifetime 
as a criminal lawyer, Darrow came 
to the conclusion that no man is good 
enough to be a judge and no man bad 
enough to be punished by his fellows. 
He wrote: 

“Even if punishment by the state 
could ever be justified, no man is 
wise enough or good enough to ad- 
minister that punishment....If men 
are part good and part bad, it will not 
do to punish, How could the law or 
courts fix the exact line as to how bad 
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a man might be to deserve punish- 
ment and how good to excuse it?” 

“How can human judgment de- 
termine what heart is bad?” A man 
who lives a good life may commit 
an evil act, whereas someone “whose 
life is barren of real affirmative good- 
ness may still be free from serious 
positive sin, and thus escape the con- 
demnation of man and his courts.” 

“The state furnishes no machinery 
for arriving at justice....The penal 
law simply takes a man into its hop- 
per and .grinds out a criminal at the 
end.” 

Last month we pointed out that vast 
economic and social inequalities lead 
to extra-legal action on the part of 
some who are not in a position ‘to 
exploit their fellows legally. Darrow 
wrote cogently on this point: 

“Most of the laws concerning the 
taking and obtaining of property, 
which constitute the great burden of 
our penal code, are arbitrary acts 
whose sole purpose is to keep the 
great mass of property in the hands 
of the rulers and exploiters and to 
send to jail those who help them- 
selves and who have no other means 
within their power to sustain their 
lives.” . 

“Real extortion is taking for any 
service more than it is fairly worth by 
means of agencies created by the ex- 
torter to despoil his victim, and this 
is the business of the business world.” 

“To all of this, the criminal code 
has no word to say. This is not the 
class of swindlers it was made to 
reach. The man who can buy the 
space of a great. paper to tell the 
wondrous qualities of the wares he 
has to sell is not the sort of man to 
come within the meshes of the penal 
code.” ws 

The legend of Darrow’s brilliant 
career lives on, but few people know 
that his behind-the-scenes contact 
with the police, the courts, and the 
prisons led him to’ become an an- 
archist and pacifist. In his book, “Re- 
sist-Not Evil” he wrote: - 

“Force is wrong, both to commit 
and to redress evil....All that can 
help the weak is the rule of brother- 
hood, of love. Unless this can be 
proved, there is no way to destroy 
the injustice that is everywhere the 
rule of life. To make the weak strong, 
and_ the. strong. weak could neither 
destroy injustice nor permanently 
change the wretched order of the 
world. A bayonet is the hand of one 
man is no better than in the hand of 
another. It is the bayonet that is 
evil and all of its fruits are bad.” 





















































THE 
DILEMMA 

OF 
CAPITALISM : 


INFLATION or UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE PRESIDENT, in his message to Con- 
gress, warned of the dangers of inflation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury predicted economic chaos if the trend 
of larger government expenditures and of higher prices 
continues. The NAM in several recent statements blames 
“excessive wage increases” for the rise in living costs. 

The press reflects this growing concern. In this dis- 
cussion the impression is often created that during the 
whole “peace time” period since the end of World 
War II prices have been drifting upward at a moderate 
but steady rate. This phenomenon is usually explained 
by the excessive spending of the welfare state or by the 
upward pressure of wages on prices in a “full employ- 
ment economy.” 

Actually this picture does not reflect the true situation. 
Retail prices, as measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Consumer Price Index, have risen approx- 
imately 40 per cent since 1946, or at an average annual 
rate of 3.5 per cent compounded. But this does not 
mean that during this ten year period prices have been 
increasing, year in, year out, by approximately the 
average rate. Instead, most of the price rise occurred 
during two periods of approximately two years each. 
During the rest of the period consumer prices as a 
whole remained relatively stable. 

The largest price increase, amounting to approximate- 
ly 25 per cent, occurred between 1946 and 1948. It had 
not even the remotest connection with wage increases, 
but was strictly an aftermath of the war. During the 
war workers supposedly earned good wages. But these 
wages could not buy the things they wanted because we 
produced guns and planes rather than homes and cars. 
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So a large part of these workers’ wages was invested al mont 
war saving bonds. Consequently at the end of the war, *"4! 
savings were much more widespread in this country budg 
than at any time before or after. These widespread) “™€ 
savings represented an enormous additional demand. place 
Manufacturers could charge any price they wanted. For| will 1 
two years buyers exceeded sellers as everybody tried by " 
to convert his savings into homes and durable con-j 'P® 


sumer goods before prices rose further. og 
ut | 


The Poor Pay for Wars | wars, 


BY 1948 THE SAVINGS of the lower in 
come groups were pretty well dissipated. A study made | rent | 
by the Federal Reserve Board shows that by the end | “*" I 
of 1948 the 20 per cent of all families who received} 7° 


the highest incomes owned 99 per cent of all net| healt] 


savings. Among the remaining 80 per cent the savings | velop: 
and debts cancelled each other! In this way the wr and i 
income groups paid for the war several years after it purch 
was over. They were chiseled out of their savings | ment 
through inflation at a rate of 25 cents for each dollar!" th 
they had saved. dollar 

The second sharp price rise occurred between 1950 —_ 
and 1952 at the time of the Korean War, when cor for th 
sumer prices rose more than 10 per cent. On this o¢| actual 
casion also, the sharp rise in the price level had’ On 
nothing whatsoever to do with excessive wage demands. | for de 
Instead, what happened was that the big corporations, | “°T V€ 
anticipating material controls and sharp increases in “* } 
the demand for defense products, immediately after) “°CoW 
the outbreak of the war started a speculative inventory | 


build-up. The resulting scramble for raw materials | Pudge 
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' pushed prices up sharply. Raw material prices in- 
creased by approximately 20 per cent between De- 
cember 1949 and December 1950. 
By the end of 1952, retail prices were stabilized and 
| remained stable until the spring of 1956. Beginning 
with May 1956 the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost of 
| living index started to rise again and by December it 
\ had increased by more than 3 per cent, over a period of 
' only eight months. 
Before discussing the reasons for the recent price 
rise, We want to point to one other factor which is not 
’ the cause. As stated before, the inflation is often blamed 
on “excessive spending of the welfare state”. People 
point to our large post-war budgets and give the im- 
pression that most of it is spent on social security, 
subsidies for farmers, foreign aid, etc. This excessive 
government spending on New Deal items supposedly 
brings about the inflationary pressure. 


Weifare in the Welfare State 


thur IT IS TRUE that the immediate post-war 
inflation and the Korean War inflation had something 
to do with government spending or anticipated govern- 
ment spending, but it was spending for armaments 
and not for welfare items. And it is true that this year’s 


~~ 


ed in| 
> war, 
untry budget and the budget for any post-war year is several 
pread times as large as the pre-war budgets. But in the first 
nand, Place this year’s enormous government expenditures 
1. For! Will not result in deficit spending but will be balanced 
tried | DY enormous tax receipts, and secondly and more 
important, this year’s budget just as in other post war 
year will be spent not to promote human _ welfare 
but primarily to cover the costs of past and future 
wars, 
in his can be easily shown if we compare the cur- 
made | rent budget for the fiscal year 1958 with the last pre- 
e end| War budget. If we add all expenditures of the Federal 
eived| COVernment for agriculture, for labor, education, 
1 net) health and welfare, for housing and community de- 
avings | velopment, and for conservation of natural resources 
lower| 224 if we make an adjustment for the change in the 
ter it} Purchasing power of the dollar, we find that the govern- 
; vings| ment spent (in 1956 dollars) in 1939 10.6 billion dollars 
dollar 0" these items and in the current budget 12.5 billion 
dollars. In the meantime the population has grown by 
959 More than 30 million people. If we make an allowance 
eal for this growth, we find that welfare expenditures have 
is oc | @ctually declined. 


had)! On the other hand, if we add to the expenditures 
,ands, | for defense and for foreign military aid the expenditures 
tions, | for veterans and for interest on the national debt which 
es in 4S incurred during the two wars, these four items 

after | *ccounted for less than 30 per cent of the 1939 budget 
wntory | tnd represent more than 72 per cent of the current 
erials | budget. Clearly, government spending on welfare items 
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is of only minor importance and cannot be blamed 
for the recent price increases. 

As mentioned above, theconsumer price index 
siarted to register a price rise beginning with May 1956. 
In a sense this upsurge in prices started a year earlier. 
Wholesale prices of industrial commodities have been 
rising since June 1955. Until the spring of 1956 this 
price rise in manufactured goods was offset by a drop 
in farm prices. Only after the decline in farm prices 
had been stopped was the further increase in the 
price of industrial products reflected in the cost of 
living index. 


Corporate Monopoly and Inflation 


WHO is responsible for the recent price rise? 
The recent price increases occurred in a few basic indus- 
tries (steel, nonferrous metals, autos, and most recently 
oil). These industries are each dominated by a few 
giant corporations and prices in these industries are 
not determined by competition but are the result of 
a management decision made by the largest corporation 
in the field (the price leader). In 1955 and in 1956 
these price leaders decided to raise prices in order to 
compensate or overcompensate for previously granted 
wage increases. 

It is a fact, as labor leaders claim, that these corpora- 
tions were not forced to raise prices. For one thing, 
unit labor costs did not rise proportionally to the hourly 
wage rates because productivity increased substantially 
during the last three years. To the extent that material 
and labor costs did increase in spite of the productivity 
increase, these large corporations could easily have 
absorbed these additional costs out of their enormous 
profits. 

Fortune Magazine in its July 1956 issue published a 
list of the 500 largest corporations. Among the 12 com- 
panies which in 1955 made the largest profits after 
taxes are 6 oil companies, 2 steel companies, 2 auto 
companies, one company which leads in the chemical 
industry and the leading company in the electrical ap- 
pliances field. Among these 12 companies is U. S. Steel, 
which determines the pricing policy in autos; and Stand- 
ard Oil (of New Jersey), which determines the prices 
of oil products, 

These 12 companies combined in 1955 made 4.6 billion 
dollar profits after taxes. This represents more than 
30 per cent of all manufacturing profits. These same 12 
companies in 1955 employed approximately 2 million 
people (including white collar workers and workers in 
foreign subsidiaries). This means that on the average 
these companies earned in profits after taxes approx- 
imately $2300 per employee per year. Assuming a work 
year of 2,000 hours, every employee, on ‘the average, 
made $1.15 in profits after taxes for the company in 
each hour he worked. 
























































On the other hand, wage increases (including in- 
creased fringe benefit costs) in 1955 amounted to 20 
cents per hour at the most. And because of the corpora- 
tion profit tax a 10 cent increase in labor costs reduces 
profits after taxes by only 5 cents. Consequently a 20 
cent increase in hourly labor costs would have reduced 
the average profit after taxes per man hour from $1.15 











to $1.05. Clearly, the big corporations were not forced 
to increase their prices. 

There is another side to this argument. In the first 
place, the corporations could contend that, at least in 
their thinking, there was a close connection between the 
wage increase and the subsequent price increase. They 
would not have granted the wage increase so easily had 
they not known that they could pass on to the consumer 
in the form of higher prices the added wage costs and 
something more. 

This would not be empty talk. In industries in which 
competition is sharp and profits low, wage increases 
through the post-war period were smaller, even in per- 
centage terms, than in the heavy industries. As a re- 
sult the gap between hourly earnings in these industries 
and average hourly earnings for all manufacturing in- 
dustries tended to widen. If we take the average hourly 
earnings in all manufacturing industries as a yardstick 
we find that for the textile industry hourly earnings 
in 1947 represented 87 per cent of the hourly earnings 
in all manufacturing industries. By 1955 this percentage 
had dropped to 74. For the leather industry we find 
that in 1947 hourly earnings represented 87.5 per cent 
of the hourly earnings in all manufacturing industries. 
By 1955 this percentage had dropped to 75. And for 
the apparel industry we find that in 1947 hourly earnings 
represented 94 per cent of the hourly earnings in all 
nranufacturing industries whereas by 1955 this per- 
centage had dropped to 72. 

This relative wage loss cannot be explained by a 
lack of unionization. In the apparel industry, for ex- 
ample, where the relative wage loss is greatest, the 
unions are very strong and the percentage of unorgan- 
ized workers is relatively small. The only explanation 
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seems to be that in these industries in which increased 
labor costs cannot be easily passed on in the form of 
higher prices, the employers put up a much stronge; 
resistance against wage demands. 





The Liberals’ Argument 


BEYOND THIS, managament can argue that! 
the whole reasoning of the liberals and labor leaden 
is not relevant. After all, the liberals and _ labor! 
leaders, as much as management, accept the present 
capitalist system as the best of all possible worlds. In this| 
capitalist system management is in business not for. 
charitable reasons but in order to make a profit. This | 
supposedly is what makes the system function. Even jf 
they could easily absorb additional costs they would be 
derelict in their obligation towards their stockholders 
if they neglected to increase prices provided that such| 
a price hike would increase the total net gain. In the 
present capitalist society management must act according 
to the principle that “what is good for General Motor 
is good for the country.” If in a concrete case this 
turns out not to be true it is just too bad for the 
rest of us. 

Starting with the General Motors contract in 1948,! 
more and more workers in the mass production in. 
dustries were able to protect themselves, to some ex-| 
tent, against the price increases through the escalator 
clause in their contracts. The rise in living costs hits) 
hardest those who are economically weakest, the workers 
in the service industries, the unorganized, the old, the 
sick and the unemployed. What inflation does to 
these groups is best exemplified by what happened to 
the minimum wage and by what happened to unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

When the Fair Labor Standards Act first became 
law, the minimum wage was fixed at 25 cents per hour| 
for 1938 and at 30 cents per hour for 1939. By 1944 be 
cause of the inflation the purchasing power of the 
minimum wage had dropped 20 per cent as compared 
to 1939 even though the total output of the economy) 
between 1939 and 1944 had increased by 70 per cent. 
In 1945 the minimum wage was raised to 40 cents. This 
rise in costs just made up for the drop in the pur| 
chasing price of the dollar. But inflation continued. | 

Living costs continue to rise and chances are that in 
a few years the worker receiving a minimum, wage o 
one dollar will be not much better off than his father 
who received a minimum wage of 30 cents in 1939. | 

The same thing happened with regard to unemploy'| 
ment compensation, The increase in unemployment 
compensation benefits did not keep pace with the rise) 
in living costs and the gap between unemployment 
compensation benefits and average wages becomes it 
In 1938 the average unemployment! 
approximately 50! 
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er cent of the average weekly wage in manufacturing. 
In the fall of 1956 this percentage had dropped to 
approximately 34. 

It appears that the economically weakest groups 
during the post-war period did not share in the in- 
creasing wealth of our economy. A study published by 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress shows that, 
after an adjustment is made for the change in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, the percentage of 
families and single individuals with incomes below 
$2.000 was the same in 1954 as in 1948. It is possible 
that the situation has slightly improved since 1954 
but whatever progress has been made is threatened 
again by the most recent rise in the price level. 


The Banker’s Program: Recession 
HOW LONG will this present upward trend 


continue? Most of the economists, government spokes- 
men and columnists who discuss this question seem to 
think that it will go on indefinitely. Actually there is no 
reason to accept this view. It is true that there is no 
hope that prices will come down because of technologi- 
cal improvement in production methods. But this does 
not mean that management in the highly concentrated 
industries can raise prices indefinitely at will. A price 
rise in such industries will only occur if it can be ex- 
pected that the drop in demand brought about by this 
price rise, percentagewise, will be smaller than the 
percentage increase in profit per unit which results 
from this price rise. As a rule this will be the case as 
long as business conditions in general are booming. 
In a recession, on the other hand, chances are that the 
drop in demand in response to a price rise would be 
so sharp that total profits would deciine in spite of 
a rise in the profit margin. This is the reason why 
prices of industrial products remained stable in 1954 
and were reduced in 1949. There is every reason to 
believe that the same will happen in any future re- 
cession. 

This obviously is the reason why Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary Humphrey and similar fighters against in- 
flation are advocating higher interest rates, credit con- 
trols and substantial cuts in government spending. 
They want to use the Keynesian tools for the purpose 
of bringing about a recession. By raising interest rates 
they have already brought about a drop in home con- 
struction. A cut in consumer credit would bring about 


' a slump in auto production, and a cut in government 


spending in general is a handy tool to reduce the level 
of economic activity in a variety of industries. The ad- 
vocates of these policies are the spokesmen of the 
banking elements which want to bring down the price 
level even at the cost of a substantial rise in unem- 
ployment. The banks need the stable dollar because in 
any inflation the creditor loses and the debtor gains, 
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since the creditor has to accept dollars of lower pur- 
chasing power in repayment for loans for which he 
had paid out dollars of higher purchasing power. If 
the deflationary policies bring about a substantial re- 
duction in employment this does not disturb the banker 
(as long as a general economic collapse is avoided). 
On the contrary, the reduction in demand for con- 
sumer goods which is connected with the employment 
decline reinforces the desired deflationary tendencises. 


The Liberals’ Remedy 
CHECKING THE RISE in prices by a rise in 


unemployment is the anti-inflationary remedy of the 
bankers. It is a brutal policy but it can be effective. 

The opposite can be said about the alternative sug- 
gested by the liberals and the labor leaders. Their 
policy is well-meaning but ineffective. In essence they 
advocate the reinforcement and improvement of the 
present anti-merger and anti-trust laws. In addition 
there are some ideas about policing in the future the 
pricing policy of all large corporations in the same 
way as the pricing policies of the railroads and of the 
public utility corporations are policed today. 

But the merger movements in recent years were 
stronger than ever before in spite of the anti-merger 
laws and price leadership and administered prices be- 
come more and more widespread and effective in spite 
of the anti-trust laws. The members of the various 
state public utility commissions in their great majority 
are past and future executives and lawyers of the utility 
corporations, and railroad freight rates have increased 
with the general price level in spite of the policing 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It seems that 
political laws are not very effective against economic 
laws, and the attempt to make people act contrary to 
their economic interests is a very inefficient way to 
bring about any desired result. 

The truth is that under the present economic system 
we will never have for any extended period expanding 
employment and stable prices at the same time. The 
choice is only between a rise in prices and a rise in 
unemployment. This choice is made, consciously and 
unconsciously under the present set up, by the 
management of the big corporations and by the govern- 
ment. The rest of us cannot even choose between the 
evils! 





THE MEEK 

“The meek,” wrote Michelet, “have no historian,” and 
he was largely right. But the meek have made history, 
and the Christian meek of Montgomery are making it 
today. Kierkegaard was expressing the Christian tradi- 
tion when he said that the meek shall inherit the land 
in the sense that “they will teach men a new conception 

of power.” 
The Commonweal, February 1, 1957 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER 


and the INDUSTRY of FEAR 


l. Edgar Says No 


MURRAY KEMPTON 


J. EDGAR HOOVER has put into the rec- 
ord of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
what has to be accepted as our government’s official 
analysis of the recent Communist Party convention. 

. This document bears the top label: “United States 
Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 
Hoover does not presume when he speaks for the Depart- 
ment of Justice; Attorneys General come and go, but 
Hoover is eternal. His exact status as against his nominal 
superiors was best described by Attorney General Tom 
Clark, now a refugee to the Supreme Court where no 
inquisitor can pursue. 

Seven years ago, after Victor Reuther was shot, a 
lawyer for the United Auto Workers visited Clark, then 
Attorney General, to suggest that the Justice Depart- 
ment interest itself in the pursuit of the gunmen. 

“Edgar,” Tom Clark answered, “says we can’t do it.” 

Hoover is still there, speaking for the Department 
of Justice. His report to the Internal Security Sub- 
committee was that the Communist Party convention 
had left things exactly as they were. It is an analysis, 
I’m afraid, not without its persuasive side, although 
a little premature, since William Z. Foster has not yet 
safely immolated the anti-Soviet faction led by John 
Gates. 


Hoover Smears Muste 

BUT THERE WAS another analysis, of 
which Hoover took judicial notice. This came from 
eight non-Communist observers who were permitted 
by the party to sit on the floor of its convention and 
who agreed that the proceedings, while otherwise murky, 
appeared “democratically conducted.” 

What follows is Hoover’s characterization of these 
analysts: 

“The Communists boasted of having ‘impartial ob- 
servers’ cover the convention. However, most of these 
so-called ‘impartial’ observers were handpicked before 
the convention started and were reportedly headed 
by A. J. Muste, who has long fronted for Communists 
and who recently circulated an amnesty petition calling 
for the release of Communist leaders convicted under 
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the Smith Act. Muste’s report on the convention a 
as biased as could be expected. On the other hand, ap 
observer whom the party did not handpick and who wa 
more objective, Carl Rachlin, of the American Civil § 
Liberties Union, has stated that the arguments for | 
democracy within the Party were ‘merely tactical and / 
designed to fool the public’.” : 
J. Edgar Hoover’s position as a friend of liberty has 
been attested on occasion by Morris Ernst of the Amer. 
ican Civil Liberties Union and was underwritten 3 
few weeks back in, of all places, the book section of 
the New Republic. If the paragraph I have quoted 
had been signed with Joe McCarthy’s name, the waik 
from these quarters would not yet have ceased; from’ 
Hoover, it is accepted with complaisant silence. 


METS 


i 


. 


A Genuine Subversive 
AS SECRETARY of the Fellowship of Recon- 


ciliation, A. J. Muste is a pacifist, that is, a genuine sub- 
versive, although not in the sense hitherto described by 
the Department of Justice. He led the observer team 
only in the sense of seniority; among those who agreed 
with him were Dorothy Day of the Catholic Worker and 
Lyle Tatum of the American Friends Service Committee. 
The judgment of pacifists may occasionally be bemused 
by their faith in the possibility of a sinner’s redemption, 
in which faith, as Hoover so nicely puts it, they ay 
“biased, as could be expected.” | 





Hoover says that Muste has “long fronted for the 
Communists.” He supports this serious charge with 
nothing more than the letterhead of the Department | 
of Justice and the evidence that Muste passed around} 
an amnesty petition for the Smith Act cme 
That petition was also circulated by Norman Thomas,| 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the dean of Union! 
Theological Seminary; in Hoover’s book, you are 4 


“fronter” if you try to get an old woman out of jail. 


Criminal to Disagree 

IF WE DIDN’T have the word of so maby | 
eminent citizens that he is the shield of our liberties, | 
you might get the impression that J. Edgar Hoover 
is just one of those cops who defines a criminal as 4) 
man who disagrees with him. 


Reprinted by permission of New York Post; Copyright! 195i, | 
New York Post Corporation. 
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2. An Industry is at Stake 


SIDNEY LENS 
WHEN McCARTHY was given his quietus 


a year or two ago, it was thought by many liberals 
that the evil which he symbolized had been conquered 
and that the nation could return to relative sanity, as 
it did in the days following the post-World-War-I 
Palmer raids. 

The evidence continues to mount, however, that 
the evil is deeper-rooted. What McCarthy tried to 
achieve through bluster and bombast, the FBI and 
the military seek to achieve through more subtle and 
efficient police techniques. Ten years of cold-war 
militarism could hardly have resulted in anything 
different, for if the nation is to be “ever-vigilant” and 
“ever-ready to fight” it must always be certain that 
its citizens will not question but will obey and be filled 
with constant suspicion of “enemies”. 

When the loyalty program was first introduced, under 
President Truman, it was blithely assumed that the 
object would be to ferret out “would-be saboteurs”. 
The logic was simple and unfortunately all too palatable 
to many well-meaning people. We were admittedly 
engaged in a cold war, which at any moment could 
hecome “hot”. The indicated enemy was Russia, and 
the American Communist Party had followed Soviet 
policy so slavishly that it was assumed that every Party 
member could be recruited almost automatically for 
sabotage. 


Sabotage or Dissent? 

A FEW LIBERALS nd leftists (non- 
Communist, that is to say) stated at the time 
that: you cannot fight ideas by police measures; there 
are already sufficient laws and procedures for uncovering 
enemy agents, and the whole program is aimed less 
at potential sabotage than at potential dissent. 

So far as we know, the loyalty program has not un- 
covered a single saboteur or even a single “fountain 
pen” that could blow up Grand Central Station. But 
it has instilled a militarist spirit of conformity and a 
fear of joining radical or liberal groups that flies in 
the face of American traditions just as much as does 
Stalinism itself. 

By sleight of hand the government and its agencies 
have shifted from ferreting out would-be saboteurs to 
ferreting out non-conformists. At first “would-be sabo- 
teur” was equated with “Communist”; then “Com- 
munist” was equated with “socialist” and “radical”, 
and finally “radical” was equated with “liberal” to the 
point where all but the strictest conformists were sus- 
pect. The Attorney General drew up a list which in- 
cluded not merely Communist groups, but anti-Com- 
munist groups as well. Anyone who had ever come 






































into contact with these groups, even remotely, was now 
off-limits, a pariah, because some day he might not be 
willing to obey, but might question. 

The ramifications of this mania are difficult to en- 
vision. In Chicago alone, we are reliably informed, 
there are 150 companies that do nothing but check 
on the loyalty of individuals and sell their findings at 
a profit. 

In this whole field J. Edgar Hoover has become vir- 
tually all-powerful and sacrosanct. This is what makes 
his denunciation of A. J. Muste as having “long fronted 
for Communists” so heinous and dangerous. Anyone 
who has had the slightest acquaintance with this Gan- 
dhian pacifist knows that he has been an anti-Stalinist 
throughout his political career. In the twenties and 
thirties he was often denounced by Communist Party 
organs as a “social Facist” and as Enemy Number One. 
Though a staunch defender of the civil liberties of 
Communists and others, Muste has always advocated 
that pacifist and peace movements in this country and 
abroad keep clear of “united fronts”. If a man like 
Muste is a “Communist fronter”, then who isn’t? 

Why this rash of Security Committee hearings about 
the recent convention of the C.P., when it is obvious 
that nothing of any bearing on the security of the 
country could be learned by questioning people about 
the proceedings of that convention? Why the recent 
resurrection of a Negro former FBI stooge in the C.P. 
to testify in Baton Rouge that Martin Luther King 
is a subversive and to insinuate that he is under Com- 
munist influence? Why the Hoover attack on Muste, 
factually incorrect at every essential point? 


Federal Bureau of Instigation 

WE VENTURE to suggest that, with the C.P. 
experiencing serious division, the continued existence 
of the whole empire of probers, investigators, agents— 
private and governmental—is itself in grave danger. 

What would happen if the Communist Party liberals 
around John Gates completed their conversion from 
Stalinism? What would happen if they were to denounce 
the Soviet intervention in Hungary, if they were to 
condemn Soviet totalitarian techniques completely—and 
if in doing so they were to gain complete control of 
the party against William Z. Foster? For the F.B.I. 
and the investigators this would be a tragedy of immense 
proportions. It would mean that their role might be 
limited to chasing real saboteurs rather than mere dis- 
senters. 

We are willing to bet dollars to doughnuts that the 
F.B.I. agents inside the Communist Party are today 
voting with Foster against Gates. After all, a whole 
industry is at stake. And as long as anti-Communists 
like Muste can continue to speak out against militarism 
with impunity, the military way of life itself is in 


jeopardy. 
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The middle-class green mink of the grass covers the lawns of 
suburbia 
As the bed-maker-undertaker of Time might make so and 
comfortable 
the inexpensive neatness of his plastic amber blanket, 
over the flesh and blood of that after all accidental moment 
when chemicals threatened to ignite, even to fight! 
There, the grass says, here time says, let it lie, light. 


No fight! 


Goodnight a neat thousand, 
and then goodnight right! 


Around the houses, row on row, 
suburbia’s grass and life must grow, 
according to the letter, so, 
no sour, no sweet, no fast, no slow 
but so, just so, so, Just so. 


Conform. Stay warm. 


We know. Just so. 


II 
But in that sleep WHAT DREAMS? 


I looked cut my picture window and what did I see? 
I saw a Western Union man, and he’d come for me. 


I stood on my doorstep, on my door so right, so, 
And I read what he brought me, in black on white, so. 


FRANCO STILL SITS ON THE THRONE OF 
SPAIN 


I said mister there must be some mistake 

You sure you got the right name? 

I said fella this must be for some other neighborhood, 

We have a picture window a dog two children, and a good 
pediatrician ; 

An automatic washer high fidelity and power-steering. . . 

And so has everybody else on this street 

And throughout the visible world. . . 


Elsewhere deliver this message! 
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From: GUERNICA 
To: SUBURBIA 


: <a 
michael amrine | 
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He said no, it’s all here and true, all from and to, aimed | Go ba 


right at you. Is there any reply! | 








I said mister that’s all done and past, all gone and won, Fr 
Everything here is sunshine vitamins peace and quiet. 
Dogs sleep in the sun, people polish their cars every Saturday, 
Bicycles lean up against the waterspout and cast lattice- Fr 
shadows 
over the golden-haired doll in the driveway. 
Every man goes to work on time, comes home in the evening, 
eats an outdoor barbecue, } 
Watches television, sleeps with his own wife, and sleeps well. | 
You are standing on my nasturtiums. 1'o all 
He said I have news for you: ole 
FRANCO STILL SITS ON THE THRONE OF 
SPAIN 
You w 
That’s not news, I said, or if new not true, if true, it would There 
be terrible news! | 
And it isn’t only that, I said, it’s how you put it. Even : 
It has an air of Greetings from the President of the United | ere 
States! | 
It sounds like planes at Pearl Harbor, or worse: missing i P ™ 
action. =s 
It is so quick and clean and slick and mean 
like an intercontinental guided missile! | yo 
Now you have the message, he said, is there any reply! | 7 
Of course not, I told him. ; 
I said you must be from some other city, bringing dead news tha 
from the dead. | 
In our zoning regulations, you have to deliver these things | 
to the back-door 
I can’t accept this except in the proper manner... ples 
I mean, after all, my taxes are never over-due. whe 
Everybody knows me here, I stop for all STOP signs, 
I never go through in second! 
I obey all laws and avoid the very thought of violence. 
I always get the promptness discount when my bills are paid | 
I replace my brake-linings as soon as they are frayed. 
Replace your windshield wipers, he said 
because they have not abolished rain Bar 


AND FRANCO SITS ON THE THRONE OF Py 
SPAIN 
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med | (Go back where you came from I said 
ply! 


From is a long-time word, he said 


day, 
From all humanity to anyone human: 
lows 
cue y FRANCO SITS ON THE THRONE OF SPAIN! 
well. | 
T'o all men of good-will who can still feel pain 
please remember nylon has not abolished war, nor death 
F nor night nor rain.... 
AIN | 
You will excuse me, I must cultivate my garden, I said. 
ld There is no war or death on this street, 
ews! 


- ala . 

} Even childbirth takes place under drugs and plastic... 
nited Here is no fear, I said... 

ates! ati tae , 

9 in | From, he said, like to, he said 

iow. } is attached to all messages and all moments, all places, 


all faces, and all races. 


»! ee 
‘ And if you cannot understand my message 


ly? ' 
y at least try for the from and the to of it 
news | that here is not everywhere: 
dead. | : , 
sings | that’s the old and the new of it! 
-door 
please to remember all the places in the world 
where they still have segregation: 
not just of bold and cold or dark and light, 
paid but of the hungry from the fed 
of the bleeding from the bled: 
Barcelona, Valencia, Tunisia, Indonesia, 
F | Dachau, Poznan, Bastogne, Madrid, Scottsboro or 
2 ATN Clinton... 
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I have my orders. 


If you can not remember yesterday, 
perhaps you mind today, remember tomorrow! 


Clinton, your tears of sorrow! 


No reply, I said, perhaps in twenty years 
The world ran dry of blood and tears. 


Barcelona was a murder, Valencia a fire, 
Guernica is a painting I’m sure we all admire. 


All in the past, I told him, all said and dead—and maybe red. 
It’s chilly this evening, on this street we’ve all gone to bed. 


That would be my answer, then, he said. 
That would be my answer, he said. 


This is the land of kingdom come, 
Without any to, and without any from, 
There is nobody living and nobody dead. 


You sleep timeless fearless dreamless in an air-conditioned 
bed. 


He stopped 


Like leafsmoke in the air. 
He wisped to otherwhere. 


His telegram of grief 
Became a yellow leaf. 


III 


My wife asked who was it, I said only a survey, dear. 
Who else would come calling, this time of night, this time 
of year? 


Who else would be breaking sleeps into dreams? 
Who else would be dividing is from seems? 


Tell our sons they will be scientists 
and someday abolish pain... 


But never, never answer them 


Who is the King of Spain? 





BRIJEN GUPTA 


TO THE COMMON MIND in the Arab 
countries there is hardly any distinction between the 
Zionists and the Jews. The intelligentsia, however, in 
Jordan, Syria and Egypt does draw a distinction between 
Zionist and non-Zionist Jews. What is not so widely 
recognized in the West is that anti-Zionism is an im- 
portant article of faith of even the democratic parties 
and other progressive movements of the Arab countries, 
though these movements are far from being anti-Jewish. 
It is in the reactionary countries of the Arab world that 
total anti-Jewish feeling is rampant. 

Yemen, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq are today the most 
reactionary governments in the Middle East, and def- 
initely the most anti-Jewish. Saudi Arabia maintains 
a blacklist of all the Jewish firms in America and does 
not permit business operations inside Saudi Arabia with 
firms that have the least contact with Israel. There have 
been persistent Iraqi attempts to secure from the Arab 
League a resolution asking for the seizure of Arab 
property in Israel. In Yemen, the condition of the Arabs 
is most deplorable, not to speak of that of the Jews. On 
the other hand, in Tunisia and in Egypt the lot of the 
Jews has been much superior to the lot of the Arabs 
inside Israel. 

At least three governments in the Middle East can 
be classified as democratic progressive: those of Lebanon, 
Syria and Jordan. Egypt has a government which is 
authoritarian but progressive while Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen, as well as the Persian Sheikdoms, have 
authoritarian reactionary regimes. In Iraq, the na- 
tionalist Shaabist Party is openly anti-Jewish. In Leb- 
anon, the Falangists and the members of the Syrian 
National Party (it is outlawed in Syria) are facists as 
well as anti-Jewish. In the parties of the national 
bourgeoisie, like the Nationalist Party of Syria, and the 
(Right Wing) Socialist Party of Jordan, the anti-Jew- 
ish element is in a minority (of course, they are anti- 
Zionist, but sensible enough to draw distinctions), while 
the radical socialist party, the Baath, calls for a solution 
of the Israeli problem on the basis of a Near Eastern 
Federation which would transform Israel into a non- 
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Zionist state and yet would promise a symbol to world | 
Jewry in Jerusalem, a la Vatican. 

Egypt | 
IN EGYPT President Nasser, although an! 
authoritarian dictator by Western standards, has been 
much more sane and responsible in his treatment of 

the Jewish minority than the democratic government 

of Israel has been in its treatment of the Arab minority 

there. After the Israeli invasion of Sinai there was a 

great outcry in the Western press when it was reported 

that the Egyptian government had arrested several 

hundred Jews resident in Egypt. I failed to detect a 

similar concern by the American press when light was 

thrown on the atrocities committed against the Arabs | 
by the Israeli army in Kafar Hassem, Rafah, Khan Yunis 
and other places where women and children were the 
victims of indiscriminate shooting. 

Much of the Arab leadership has drawn a clear ais | 
tinction between the Zionist Jews and the non-Zionist | 
ones, though Akram Hourani, the Syrian trade union 
leader, told me that non-Zionists among world Jewry | 
are an insignificant minority, and hence negligible. | 
Egypt until 1953 a Zionist weekly was allowed to appear 
in Cairo. In Iraq the National Democratic Party of | 
Kamil Chederjey permitted Jews to become members. | 
In Syria at one time (though not now) Jews were wel 
comed as members of the Baath Socialist Party. (On) 





the other hand, even the Socialist Parties of Israel, with | 
the exception of the fellow-travelling Mapam, have 
never permitted Arabs to become members.) 

Perhaps it has been in Egypt, of all the Arab countries, 
that the greatest, and most rational, distinction between 
the Zionists and the non-Zionists was drawn before the 
October “Second Round”. Azzam Pasha, the Secretary | 
General of the Arab League, is reported to have said on 
more than one occasion that the welfare and security of 
the non-Zionists among the Jews was his personal re 
sponsibility. In 1952, when the Iraqi Minister, Fadhel 
Jamali, suggested to the Arab League that all Jewish | 
property in the Arab countries be seized, the Egyptian 
delegate, Aly Maher, stoutly refused even to entertail | 
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such a proposal. In May, 1954, the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister rejected the Pakistan Foreign Minister’s pro- 
posal to establish a pan-Islamic bloc in Asia and Africa, 
and said that such a bloc could only be directed to ill- 


’ feeling towards the Jews, and that a crusade against the 


Jewish people could be the worst thing for Asia. 
Neguib and Nasser both made it a point of their policy 


- to attend Jewish functions, and in State ceremonies the 
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Chief Rabbi of Cairo was allowed the same status as 
the religious chiefs of other communities. In 1955, Roger 
Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties Union attended 
the trials of some Egyptian Jews for their subversive 
activities in behalf of the so-called Zionist conspiracy, 
and his impression was that though the punishments 
were rather more severe than expected, the trials 
were fair. 

On the other hand, there have been countries like 
Iraq and Yemen, where Jewry has suffered extremely 
at the hands of authoritarian regimes, with no distinc- 
tion being made between Zionists and the non-Zionists. 
Except in Egypt, foreign Jews are not allowed to travel 
in the Arab countries without special permission, which 
is often difficult to secure. 


Why Arabs are Hostile to Zionism 
THE ARAB HOSTILITY to Zionism is both 


emotional and rational. In the first place, there are 
900,000 Arab refugees who have bitter memories of the 
1949 War, and these refugees by and large have the 
same reaction to the Jews and Zionism which is to be 
found, even in the present day, among the Jews towards 
Germany and Nazism. 

Many of these Arab refugees were loyal Israeli citi- 
zens, who fought the Syrian and other Arab invaders, 
but who in their turn were forced to leave Israel either 
under the impact of massacres like that of Dar Yissen 
or the war conditions. These refugees previous to their 
flight controlled two thirds of Israel’s arable lands, about 
all of Israel’s olive groves, half of its citrus orchards, 
and a quarter of the old houses now occupied by the 
Jews. For such Arabs, memories die hard. 

The rationale of the anti-Zionist feeling can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Zionism is viewed as a 20th century version of 
Western imperialism and capitalism. Israel is con- 
sidered a ‘colony’ of the West, brought into existence 
by the twin factors of political vacuum in the Middle 
East after the Second World War and the monetary 
support of world Jewry. 

2. The creation of the Zionist state, instead of re- 
ducing the feeling of anti-Semitism, has in fact increased 
it. The existence of the state of Israel is considered an 
escapist solution to the problem of anti-Semitism. 

3. Political Zionism presupposes a political hos- 
tility towards the Arabs, and wishes to reduce the Arabs 
to a minority status inside Israel, not only by en- 
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couraging immigration, but also by forceful expulsions. 
Furthermore, it is considered an expansionist move- 
ment, which will have to look for “breathing space” 
the more the pressure on the land becomes acute. 

4. Zionism reduces world Jewry outside Israel to 
a group of Israeli fifth columnists, ready to bring about 
pressures on a country’s foreign policy in favor of Israel. 

5. The legal basis for the creation of the Jewish 
State is considered from a democratic and socialist 
point of view unethical, as it means imposing an alien 
state in a country against the wishes of its inhabitants. 

6. Political Zionism feeds reaction in the Arab 
countries inasmuch as it gives impetus to the rise of 
such groups as the Moslem Brotherhood. It thus de- 
feats the growth of democratic and socialist movements. 

7. Zionism is viewed as an anachronistic ideology 
in the post-Second-World-War world, inasmuch as it is 
a “ghetto” reaction to the anti-Christian anti-Semitism 
of the Nazis, and it fails to take into account the Chris- 
tian or neo-Christian anti-Semitism, which can be elim- 
inated from the world by fighting with democratic means 
in the countries of discrimination. 

8. The creation of the Jewish national home in 
Western Asia, at the expense of the Arabs, is a solution 
of a problem for which Arabs are the least to blame. 


The Tragic Paradox 

THERE IS MUCH TRUTH and sting in the 
above arguments. Certainly, as non-Zionists, socialists 
will readily sympathize with the Arab stand on anti- 
Zionism, so long as such anti-Zionism does not in it- 
self become responsible for a religious war in the Middle 
East. The left-wing nationalists—who so far consti- 
tute a minority in the Arab countries, with the possible 
exception of Jordan—are painfully aware of this, but 
they have a hard time creating a climate for peace. 
First, because the tempo of the border tensions in the 
area has been increasing as the massiveness of Israeli 
retaliation has rapidly increased with each new raid. 
And secondly, there is in the Arab countries a vocal and 
powerful] reactionary movement which would like to 
have still another round with Israel. 

The democratic forces in the Middle East are not 
only limited in size but, because of their fight against 
the reactiunary forces at home and abroad, have an 
enormous task ahead of them. The tragedy of the whole 
situation is that the so-called democratic socialist govern- 
ment of Israel instead of being a help to these demo- 
cratic movements is hostile to them, because the anti- 
Zionism of such movements is rational, and therefore 
more dangerous. It is widely felt that since the anti-Jew- 
ishism of people like the late Emir Abdullah can be 
bought off, such autocrats are preferable to the demo- 
cratic forces. The Israeli national interests, bordering 
on chauvinism, have made the complex problem of the 
Middle East more complicated! 
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American Liberalism 


at the Crossroads 


William Appleman Williams 


NO ONE could seriously rebuke the American 
public if it turned off its hearing aid the next time the 
pundits announced another installment of the so-called 
Great Debate between Liberalism and Conservatism 
which has been stammering along for the last decade. 
Seldom before in the modern world have so many 
high-octane intellectuals sputtered on and on, around 
and around such an infinitesimal number of irrelevant 
differences. The temptation to treat the whole business 
as very crude comedy (a burlesque of The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire) would be irresistible 
were it not for the seriousness of the crisis—the pro- 
grammatic bankruptcy of traditional American liberal- 
ism. This failure stems not so much from having suc- 
ceeded as from having survived without ideas for so 
long that the technique and the habit of thinking about 
basic problems are themselves threatening to become 
relics of another age. 

The clue to the trouble lies in the contemporary 
banality that we never had it so good. In point of 
fact we always have had it so good, despite our callous 
waste, our appalling inefficiency, and our indifferent 
substitution of quantity for quality. After all, given 
a continent and an outsized share of the rest of the 
world, even free enterprise can create the im- 
pression of success for a century or so. This does not 
mean, as so many of our liberal intellectuals would have 
it, that we are unique. It only means that in spite of 
having enjoyed ideal circumstances we have suffered 
a civil war and have been monumentally unable to 
make either classical capitalism or neo-classical] mer- 
cantilism function satisfactorily. Any exception in- 
volved in all this is the singularity of having stubbed 
our toes in an open field on a cloudless day at high 
noon. 


V4 


Corporate State Radicalism 


A LIBERALISM which pushes the natives 
it conquered off in a dingy corner until it is possible to , 
buy off the survivors with a few paltry millions; which 
dismisses its major wars of aggressive conquest with a 
sophomoric version of the “ends justify the means” 
argument; which neglects poverty and illness until 
they seem to be threatening its world power position; | 
which deals with the problem of power in terms of 
joining those who have it; which reacts to attacks on 
civil liberties and rights by trying to save its own skin; 
and which idles away a century before bothering t | 
insist that the Negro be accepted as a citizen a@ priori— | 
a liberalism which does these things can not, and has not, | 
evolved a viable response to the challenge of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. It has, indeed, reached the pathetic 
state of affairs in which the heirs of the men who co 
spired to seize power from the British find it necessary 
to assert that power is solely and rightfully theirs per se. 
A harsh and one-sided indictment, to be sure. But 
purposefully so, to dramatize the central issue. The 
age of taking options on empire’ with such policies 4 | 
the Monroe Doctrine and the one-way Open Door is 
gone, just as the time is also past in which democracy 
could be defined by easy credit and living-it-up. For 
abroad a Russia created in our own image would be 
challenging us just as militantly in Asia, the Near and | 
Middle East, and Africa; and at home we have just 
about run through the economic, political, and moral 
inheritance bequeathed us by our empire-building 
Founding Fathers. 
Contrary to the liberal’s faith, neither democracy | 
nor well-being is a product of nationalistic expansion. | 
Yet we have gone beyond debating this syllogistic thesis, | 
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and even through believing it. We now assume it without 
thought, as even the most superficial examination of our 
literature and our policies will verify. But expansion 
engenders and nourishes antagonism abroad (among our 
allies and neutrals as well as among our enemies), 
and compounds the initially perilous consequences of 
evading domestic problems by embarking upon crusades 
to save somebody else. Hence the double crisis in Amer- 
ican liberalism: the domestic issue, which is to halt 
and then reverse the progressive alienation of man 
from himself and from his fellow citizens; and the 
question of foreign affairs, which is to evolve a new 
program based on self-containment and community 
instead of nationalistic expansion (however camou- 
flaged as internationalism by treaties of alliance and 
“friendship” ) . 

Neither the liberal nor the conservative, to be sure, 
is literally bankrupt. Both understand certain aspects 
of the crisis, and if each of them were to follow the 
logic of his particular insight and they were then to pool 
their respective conclusions, they might come up with 
an interim policy which would ease the crisis. But 
even this would be no more than another stop-gap. 
And we can no longer afford to act on Lord Keynes’s 
misleading quip about all of us being dead in the long 
run. It never was good policy, even in the day of the 
bow and arrow, and it is suicidal in the age of the in- 
tercontinental ballistics missile. If it is to survive, Amer- 
ican liberalism must abandon its frenetic efforts to do 
patchwork with short run policies and start knitting 
a long range program concerned with fundamentals. 

Simply stated, the only relevant course open to Amer- 
ican liberalism is to accept the radical objective of 
humanitarian decentralization at home and abroad. 
Should we fail to accomplish this while the Russians 
succeed in their current attempt to decentralize ad- 
ministratively, then they can indeed await war or peace 
with perfect equanimity. Hence it is imperative not to 
confuse this true radicalism with the corporate state 
radicalism of an Averell] Harriman or a “Soapy” Wil- 
liams. For to phrase it even more pointedly, American 
liberalism must admit the validity of Marx’s famous 


| thesis about the alienation of man from himself, and 


from his fellow man, under capitalism. This is the 
core of his prophecy of increasing misery under capital- 
ism, and it has been verified without question or res- 
ervation. 


The Land of No-Think 
OUR CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


fiction and non-fiction alike, is one vast bibliography 
of the proof. It matters little whether one gets it pre- 
masticated from worried pundits, such as Marquis 
Childs, Walter Lippmann, and James Reston; more 
subtly from the intellectuals of the Dead Center; 
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implicitly via such contrasting artists as Norman 
Mailer, Herman Wouk, or Nelson Algren; from the 
evangelists such as Norman Vincent Peale; or smash in 
the belly from the anonymous alienators of Madison 
Avenue. The fact is that this society could easily be- 
come an air-conditioned nightmare even more degrading 
than Orwell’s 1984 because in place of Double-Think 
it would be based on No-Think. Communism at least 
breeds student riots, whereas at the end of 150 years 
American liberalism has ended in the cult of delivering 
oneself up to the corporation after having spent four 
years adjusting to the prospect. 

Decentralization at home is essential both to humanize 
American society per se, and to invest the nation’s 
potential for the same objective throughout the world. 
Such domestic decentralization hinges on the organiza- 
tion and development of economic and political power. 
Here the liberal must break free of the most confining 
aspect of his existing outlook—the bias against plan- 
ning and the passion against blueprints. For unless 
he offers positive and precise proposals for decentral- 
izing economic power he will not be able to get the 
power that he has to have to undertake any action. 


A Modern Decentralization 
NOW A PROPOSAL to discuss the decentral- 


ization of economic power is usually dismissed by the 
contemporary liberal as hopelessly passé, an intellectual 
anachronism from the ancient age of trust-busting, but 
this is not necessarily a relevant criticism. The key 
here is to concentrate on decentralizing decision- 
making power rather than on splintering the legal and 
physical forms of the industrial structure. Given nuclear 
power, it may indeed be possible, ultimately, to de- 
centralize the productive process itself; but not, in any 
event, unless and until the power to make such decisions 
is shared by people who have the vision to imagine 
and plan such a change, and by those who know and 
hate the desperate meaninglessness of contemporary 
industrial and suburban togetherness. 

The labor union is the key institution in all the many 
approaches to this problem of decentralizing decisions 
(political as well as industrial) , but it is not the “gimmie 
a bigger cut of the take” union of contemporary liberal- 
ism. The central questions concern what is to be pro- 
duced, and under what system of priorities and circum- 
stances of labor, not the techniques of monetary manip- 
ulation to be employed to reassure all concerned that 
they never had it so good. It is important to raise the 
income of the lower groups (and others, too), but that 
is only one aspect of the basic problem of making it 
possible for a family to live creatively on the take- 
home pay of one member. 

For if American liberalism can offer the housewife and 
the adolescent nothing more attractive than the neces- 
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sity of working to help sustain the family (directly or 
indirectly), then it might as well fold up its ideology 
and steal away into History. Creative work is the corner- 
stone of a meaningful life, but labor is not fruitful in 
this root sense when it is undertaken principally to 
survive or primarily out of tedium and boredom. Pur- 
chasing power is never irrelevant, but it approaches that 
point, even for the lower income groups, when it will 
buy little besides a ticket into the squirrel cage of a mass 
society. 

Here the objective is to invest the work and the wages 
with some meaning for the individual, his family, and 
the larger functional and community groups. Three 
rather obvious proposals come easily to mind. Instead 
of dickering for a few more inflationary dollars, the 
Honorable Mr. Reuther might better call an industry- 
wide strike for an American Volkswagen, with a sizable 
percentage of gross corporate profits to be invested in 
the improvement of city and county roads. Commu- 
nication workers could undertake, in conjunction with 
their families and local communities, a passive resistance 
campaign against all merchandise advertised on TV 
until the quality of the programs ceased insulting their 
intellectual and emotional maturity. It even seems 
within the realm of possibility to organize a “Turn-The- 
Set-Off-Night” once a week, rotating the evening in 
order to avoid the charge of discrimination. A few 
nights with no Trendex reports ought to speed up the 
secretions of a good many ulcers. And finally, northern 
liberals could begin grappling with the problem of 
preventing their cities from becoming racial ghettos. 
Sidney Lens has provided them with a searching state- 
ment of the crisis in the December LIBERATION. 


Education 
ALL OF THESE SUGGESTIONS dramatize 
the importance of decentralizing decisions in the areas 
of education (informal as well as campus) and recrea- 
tion. Reisman’s leisure is exposed as a hocus-pocus affair 
when we realize that it is filled with the intensely com- 
petitive job of keeping up with the latest personalities 
and fads—from Elvis Presley to Do-It-Yourself to the 
car with wings for fenders—that are themselves pro- 
duced and merchandised by the same corporations which 
employ the citizen during the other eight hours he is 
awake. To paraphrase Orwell: all Americans have 
more leisure, but fewer and fewer of them have 
leisure leisure. The potentialities of such decentraliza- 
tion have been suggested, though in most cases un- 
intentionally, by recent innovations in book publishing, 
the motion picture industry, and the recording business. 
But none of these opportunities have been exploited 
in a rigorous manner for creative objectives. 
As for education, that problem is almost unexplored. 
The current wringing of minds (and ringing of cash reg- 
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isters) over increased enrollment is for the most par | 
irrelevant, as indicated by the ease with which advertis. | 
ing techniques are being accepted as the means of 
dealing with the problem. For a starter, though, the 
academies could initiate a general strike of indefinite | 
duration against all formal and commercialized tex. 
books. This could be coordinated with a program to | 
organize co-operative printing and distributive outlet 
for the paper-bound publication of scholarly and pop. | 
ular essays, and the basic source materials. This pro. | 
posal (which would be disastrous for none but the ip. | 
competent teachers) has the further virtue of pointing 
up a fundamental consideration in the areas of opinion 
and culture. Decentralization demands content, and this 
in turn requires that the practitioners of such decen. _ 
tralization have something relevant and rewarding to 
offer. American liberalism must do some seminal think. 
ing, therefore, not only about how to decentralize, but # 
also about what to offer in the market place once de. 
centralization has been accomplished. 


Prefabricating History 
ONE RELEVANT ITEM would be a new 


foreign policy based on a program of helping other? 


people to fulfill their own aspirations in their own way 
instead of trying to bribe and bully them into letting 
us attempt to make them over in our own image. The 
American liberal’s assumption that it is his proper 
calling to mould other peoples into copies of himself | 
is, perhaps, the most damning evidence of the degra | 
dation of his philosophy. For this has subverted his 
original humanitarianism into self-righteousness—a | 
witness Theodore Roosevelt in Panama, Woodrow Wil | 
son in Mexico, George Kennan in Russia, and Harr | 
Truman in Italy. 

Liberals need to hark back to the ancient proposition 
that the only satisfying and successful philanthropy 
is the type which pinches the economic nerve of the 
giver, and which is extended anonymously without 
strings. If this be scorned as Puritanism in the age of 
Freud, then so much the worse for contemporary liberal- 
ism. For if American liberalism is trapped in a net 
of its own idea-mongering, then it deserves to die. Or, 
to phrase it as bluntly as possible, if the gift of ten 
billion dollars worth of light industrial and consumer 
goods to Russia and China failed to “subvert” the com- 
munist bloc, then a hundred billion invested in nuclear 
weapons would not make the slightest difference im 
the final decision. Instead of fretting so frenetically 
about the failure to harvest a super-crop of influence and 
empire, American liberalism might better turn its at 
tention to sowing the right kind of seed in the prope 
manner. 

Contemporary American liberals will be strongly in-| 
clined to scorn and ridicule such an approach as ?) 
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part | dangerous attempt to rehabilitate isolationism. But 


such liberals have always used the term isolationism 
as a smear word against anti-imperialists. Their me- 
carthyism needs to be exposed for what it is, as well as 
| to set the facts straight. For as Richard Crossman of 
the New Statesman and Nation shrewdly observed some 
five years ago, the world could do with a bit more such 
_ American isolationism since its internationalism seems 


. always to take the form of trying to impose its will and 


its way on the rest of the world. There is no more 
dramatic evidence of the validity of his insight than 
the aftermath in Russia and Eastern Europe of the 
Geneva Conference, and the fruits of our refusal to 
join the Franco-Israeli-British intervention in Egypt. 
For in those instances our restraint accomplished vastly 
more than all our previous vigor. 

American liberalism, if it is to survive, must allow 
men to make their own history instead of trying to pre- 
fabricate it for them. Liberal civilization and social 


maturity are not imposed or provoked from without 
any more than a viable revolution is exported in tanks. 
One of the many results of failing to understand both 
sides of this truth is that we tend to view all positive 
changes in communist countries as evidence of im- 
pending collapse rather than as signs of growing ma- 
turity and strength. It is difficult to imagine a more 
dangerous misconception. For any outside effort to ac- 
celerate and complete the “collapse” will produce 
global catastrophe. 

Is it really the case, when one strips away all the 
clever phrases and all the neat evasions, that American 
liberalism would rather have Gomulka fail as a pro- 
American liberal than to see him succeed as a liberal 
Communist accepted by Moscow? If it is, then Amer- 
ican liberalism is truly corrupt. Liberalism must 
quickly come forward with a positive program. So 
arise ye American liberals, you have nothing to lose 
but your conservatism. 





the spider 


A Spider hangs from an apricot tree, 
Eight pendant legs and a mystery. 


His breast is filled with Cambrian fires, 
From one smoky whisp hangs all he aspires. 


Indeterminate winds dislocate his devotion; 
He spins his mores; on his face, no emotion. 


Retching to leeward this drunken sailor 
Once again curries the false winds favor; 


He hangs, he swings, he attaches my sill 
To his predominant, imperturbable will! 


(Thus am I sad in my anxiety 
To discover it casual what I'd thought was free.) 


He builds an entrapment; I set it afire; 
Who wants a Will without Desire? 


But I open the window and pull him in 
And again set him spinning his original sin. 


And now I remark that web up above: 
Who wants Desire without a Love? 


JAMES HINER 





















February 14 

THE SECOND general election in the most 

populous democracy in the world has brought forth an 

interesting, although academic, debate. If political 

parties are a prerequisite of democracy, whose is the 

responsibility to create an opposition? Although the 

vast Indian electorate do not engage in such heart- 
searching, the intellectuals are agitated. 

The debate is on because it is conceded beforehand 
that the Congress Party will maintain its overwhelming 
miajority in Parliament, if not better it. Thus the only 
healthy instrumentality for creating a parliamentary 
opposition, the verdict of the voters, is unavailable in 
the present context of India. What then must we do, 
mest Indian intellectuals are asking themselves, to stave 
off the trend towards totalitarianism, if such a trend 
can be stopped only through the existence of a healthy 
and powerful opposition? 

The leaders of the Congress Party grant the -desira- 
bility of such an opposition. The scattered and tiny 
parties that are opposing the Congress at the polls claim 
that a considerable number of their representatives 
should be elected in the. country’s interest. ‘The in- 
telligent voters also recognize the need for a strong 
opposition in Parliament. 

And yet none of these three groups knows what 
to do to bring forth a sizable opposition. The average 
voter is not sophisticated enough to vote for another 
party, when he likes the Congress, simply because. such 
a tour de force would save democracy in India. The 
groups in opposition to the Congress have thrown up 
the sponge already. The Congress cannot very well 
go to the voters and in effect say that most of them 
should vote Congress but that some should give -their 
votes to other candidates. 


Please Vote for My Opponent 
BECAUSE of this dilemma Praja Socialist 
leaders: like Jayaprakash Narayan and Acharya Kripala- 
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KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 
i drift 
I stron 
ni have started to urge the Congress leaders to campaign y in th 
not only for themselves but also for their opponents” that 
| tions 


They seem to be asking the ruling party to create an’ 
opposition artificially. Discouraged by the voters, they ly by 


are turning to the supreme vote-getter of India, Pandit P*°”' 
Jawaharlal Nehru. They seem to be saying to Nehru: less 
“You have mesmerized the country. Before the com} P erh 
plete enchantment of the Indian people, which you. “°* 
one | 


yourself have produced, in turn mesmerizes you, wake! | 
up and tell the people that only 70 per cent of them! ie 
should vote for you and the rest should vote for you freed 
opponents.” ) Ev 

Kripalani, erstwhile President of the Praja Socialis!) Engli 
Party, has gone a step further. He seems to feel tha) ™ark 
the atmosphere has been so corrupted by the Congres) Party 
Party that a strain has been put on the virtue of the} the 1 
opposition parties. He said that his “powerful ant} loose 
rich neighbor”, the Congress, is not keeping its house) that | 
clean and that “flies and mosquitos breed there”, making} being 
it difficult for him to keep “my humble cottage in an} in tel 
hygienic condition.” | dency 





The reactions of the generality of the Indian people whe 


to such appeals and such analogies should be apparent’ bina 
even to foreigners. Most of the people are laughing «| anaes 
such an admission of impotence. Even Nehru has no Mos 
failed to make fun of Narayan and Kripalani. / emer 

However, there is one point, made especially by) the hy 
Narayan, that requires sympathetic consideration. Afte! natior 
all, Pandit Nehru is not merely a party boss; he is als) is slo 
a national hero. In a country like India where demoo} in In 
racy is in its infancy, the national hero should act # 4ny n 
a national teacher in the interest of all. If he feeb) of ma 
that the existence of two or more parties is a prerequisite like A 
for democracy, he should bend over backwards to a | is the 





mote such an opposition. a 
There was an opportunity for this at one stage. Soult ees 

leaders of the Praja Socialist Party had informally on 
urthe 





sounded out certain Congress bigwigs on the possibility 
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of the Congress’s not putting up rival candidates against 
a certzin number of approved and well-qualified can- 
didates of other parties. Whatever Nehru’s feelings 
were. j1e had to listen to lesser leaders, and so nothing 
of the suggestion. Only Kripalani is not being 
opposed by the Congress—on the grounds that he is a 
former President of that organisation. Narayan wants 
to remain out of party politics. The Congress has found 


’ no other man or woman in India to whom it would ex- 


- tend such courtesy. 
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One Party Democracy? 
THUS INDIA faces the possibility of a 


' drift away from democratic processes to something 
_ strongly resembling one-party rule. But there are people 


in the country, some of them astute thinkers, who feel 
that India will continue to develop democratic institu- 
tions even if the Parliament is controlled overwhelming- 
ly by one party alone. They argue that it is by no means 
proved in political science that the existence of more or 
less balanced parties alone can maintain democracy. 
Perhaps it is given to India and other countries of 
Asia to prove that democracy can flourish even where 
one party enjoys the overwhelming confidence of the 
people on account of its heritage of the struggle for 
freedom. 


Even in England in the 17th century a majority of 
Englishmen equated party with faction. Hobbes re- 
marked: “Ignorance maketh a man enter a political 
party and shame preventeth him from leaving it.” In 
the 18th century the names Whig and Tory had a very 
loose application. It was during the Victorian period 
that the party system as we know it today came into 
being. The founding fathers of America did not think 
in terms of an organized opposition. The Vice-Presi- 
dency originally went to the candidate for the Presidency 
who received the second largest number of electoral 
votes. It was not until the Civil War that a two-party 
system emerged distinctly. 


Most of the countries of Asia that have recently 


_ emerged from colonialism have found it hard to shake 
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the hold of the parties that struggled for-and achieved 
national independence. There is another factor that 
is slowing down the growth of an organized opposition 
in India and in other Asian countries: there is hardly 
any middle class in India. It is a country consisting 
of masses and a tiny elite at the top. Only in countries 
like America and Great Britain, where the middle class 
is the backbone of democracy, has a system of two 
offering alternative 


governments emerged. 


Sont Perhaps India can remain democratic even if the Con- 


rmallyp SESS Comes to power with its overwhelming strength 
sibility further enhanced. 
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letters... 


Virginia 
Dear Editors: 

I used to be a journalist in my native Sweden and have 
recently started writing again after about seven years of 
inactivity. I feel you are representing something new. 
And the most endearing and slightly worrying aspect 
about your paper is the lack of advertisements—wonder- 
ful—but how will you survive financially? 

The first thing I read was the editorial on children 
“In Our Image” and as I read on I found an expression 
everywhere of the same absolute intellectual honesty, 
no matter whom the truth might hurt. I do believe 
pecple will respond to voices like yours if given enough 
time. They are rare, voices like yours, going counter 
to popular mass movements. But they are extremely 
necessary today; without them I'd feel rather hopeless. 

B. W. 





Bloomington, Wisconsin 
Dear Editors: 

Your March issue again was an exceptionally in- 
teresting one, especially the articles by Roy Finch and 
A, J. Muste interpreting the recent Communist Party 
convention, 

However, I was amazed that an article was included 
which not only attacked fluoridation of water but also 
spoke of cancer, polio, heart disease, diabetes and 
arthritis being caused by nutritional deficiency. From 
my limited point of view this seems to be very unscien- 
tific. And to imply that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the American Dental Association, the American 
Medical Association and the U.S. Public Health Service 
are trying to poison the American public borders on 
paranoia. 

I think that the least LIBERATION can do is to 
print an article giving the scientific and experimental 
facts on the fluoridation of water. 

John M. Mecartney 





Huntington, N.Y. 
Dear Editors: 

Enclosed is $3.00 in cash for 1 year’s subscription to 
LIBERATION, My husband who is no longer young had 
a stroke a year ago and we are now on welfare.... 

It does seem a pity that the American Government, 
that possesses some quite good points, is also, as you so 
tellingly point out, such a mess. I believe that our top 
officials should obtain and act on the advice of such 
genuinely intelligent and enlightened pecple as Dr. 
Norbert Weiner, Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, James R. New- 
man, and A. J. Muste of your publication. 

Mrs. P. Cammer 
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